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Price summed up the subject of Panama and the League
very clearly in a dispatch to Secretary of State Bainbridge
Colby in January, 1921.
There exists the impression, perhaps a distinctly growing one,
that Panama as one of the small countries will be distinctly
benefited by its membership in the League of Nations, and
that it will, at least eventually, be afforded a better opportunity
to have settled questions that may arise with our government,
such as the proper interpretation of the provisions of the Canal
Treaty of 1903.8
During the 1920*s various Panamanian regimes had to
steer a cautious course between the powerful influences of
the Harding-Coolidge administrations emanating from
Washington, and the explosive force of domestic national-
ism on die other hand. Generally it can be concluded that
the interests favored by the North American government
were best served in matters in which Panama, the League,
and the United States were involved. But such results,
though supporting the world position of the United States,
were usually achieved at the price of bitter anti-YarwytM
feeling among the people of Panama,
At die Versailles Peace Conference, where Panama was
represented by Antonio Burgos,9 the Republic's Minister
to Spain, the Isthmian state was one of ten Latin American
nations to become charter members of the new World
Organization by subscribing to the Peace Treaty and die
Covenant of the League of Nations. The experience of
Panama at Versailles was of a somewhat embarrassing
nature. Senor Burgos behaved in an erratic fashion. Not
only did he liberally distribute "medals" and "decorations"
not authorized by his government, but he stirred up a litde
tempest of indignation when he was accused of quoting
the British statesman, Chamberlain, as having made re-
marks which in fact he had never uttered.10 The govern-